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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


MIXED feeling seems to be present in the minds of members of 
Public Library Committees regarding the clause in the new 
Libraries Bill which gives local authorities the option of increas- 

ing the present limited rate of one penny to any amount up to a 
maximum total of twopence in the pound. In view of the fact that the 
extension of the rate can only be made at the discretion of local 
authorities, it is difficult to see what objections can be brought against 
it. One of the strongest arguments in favour of an extension of the 
penny rate limit is that about thirty library districts have varied the 
Acts by special legislation giving increased rating powers. When one 
realizes the demands made on Public Libraries at the present day, 
compared with those made upon them in 1855, when the penny rate 
was fixed, the suggested increase appears to be only reasonable. 


It ought not to be necessary in these days to call attention to the 
advisability of appointing only professionally trained men and women 
to senior positions in Public Libraries. It appears, however, that some 
library authorities still cling to the idea that any person of average 
intelligence is fitted to undertake the duties of librarianship. An 
instance of this has occurred recently at Aberdeen, where Mr. Charles 
Forbes, a telegraphist, has been appointed as sub-librarian. We know 
nothing of Mr. Forbes’s educational qualifications ; presumably he 
satisfied the local authority on this score. ‘To an impartial observer, 
however, it does not appear that a telegraphist is specially suited for the 
position of sub-librarian. ‘The vacancy, besides being advertised in the 
local press, was advertised in the A¢henaum, with the result that many 
trained men applied for the position. Such appointments are dis- 
couraging to those who have gone through a course of special training, 
and are a set-back to the educational work of the Library Association— 
facts that every member of the profession must deplore. 


The Borough Council of St. Pancras are still pursuing a retrograde 
policy with regard to Public Libraries. Recently they ajproached the 
Local Government Buard for permission to dispose of the sites and 
premises secured a few years ago for Public Library purposes. ‘The 
Public Library is a municipal institution where the ratepayer can obtain 
full value for his money, and, seeing that the inhabitants of the London 
boroughs in proximity to St. Pancras are making good use of their 
libraries, it is a matter for wonder that the ratepayers of St. Pancras are 
so apathetic in the matter. It may be that in St. Pancras, as in some 
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other districts, the work of the Public Library is being crippled by 
party politics. Undoubtedly there are a number of councillors who as 
individuals are in favour of Public Libraries, but who feel bound to 
follow the advice of the leaders of their party. It may be remem- 
bered that the St. Pancras Borough Council attempted unsuccessiully 
to carry out this retrograde policy a few years ago. No doubt the 
same success will crown their present endeavour. 


THE INNOCENTS IN HOLLAND. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE L.A.A. THIRD 
EASTER SCHOOL. 


oo 9 


AWOKE with an uneasy sensation that the bed was abnormally 
short, and that my feet were projecting over an unmeasured 
vacancy. ‘Then as the senses glimmered back, I experienced the 

smooth moving sensation of the ship, and heard the soft swish of the 
water outside the portholes. We were in the Maas; the North Sea, 
dreadful in prospect, had been passed while we were asleep, and so 
calm had been the voyage that we scarcely realized that we were at sea. 
“Faith is the substance of things hoped for,” and this faith had 
informed the optimists who lead the Library Assistants’ Association 
with the certainty that sea and sky would be propitious ; and here, in 
the greyness of dawn, one stood in the centre of the cabin, perfectly 
balanced, and tortured Hami/et :— 


To shave or not to shave that is the question, 

Whether ‘tis nobler on the chin to suffer 

The pangs and arrows o! outrageous bristles, 

Or to take arms against a sea of whiskers 

And with a razor end ’em. 
And settling the matter in the affirmative, disappeared, leaving us to 
complete our toilet ere strolling on deck, where already a duzen of our 
party of twenty-eight had gathered to watch the sun coming up over the 
interminable flats on either side of the river, which were only broken 
by a huge church striking blackly against the southern horizon. 
Rotterdam drew near, smoky, noisy, steam tugs darting about us on 
the river with an industry that compelled our admiration. We drew 
slowly to the Boompjes, and there on tie quay were familiar tigures— 
the Holland Committee, Misses A. C. Gebhard, Olena Mithlenfeld, 
and Snouck-Hurgronje—waiting to wave us a welcome at seven in the 
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morning ; and with them was our friend the member from Berlin. We 
disembarked, and be it recorded that no one had suffered “‘ by reason 
of the bignesse of the waves.” 

Our first sally was to the little river-boat, upon which we progressed 
to Dordrecht. The morning was fair, with afresh wind, and we passed 
gaily through a flat, windmill-spotted country until breakfast. A 
wonderful breakfast, too, of hot rolls, sausages, eggs, cheese, and other 
stranger comestibles. Dordrecht came in sight at 10 a.m., with its fine 
enveloping streams and its noble church. Passing from the boat 
through the ancient gateway of the city, we deposited our bags, and 
then, under the guidance of Miss Snouck-Hurgronje, who is librarian 
in this old-world city, we explored the canal walks, the church, the fine 
picture gallery, and ended our peregrinations at the Openbare Leeszaal 
en Bibliotheek (axgéce, Public Reading-room and Library). This is a 
large building in which the library occupies the first floor, and is 
approached by some rather steep steps. A thoughtful contrivance of 
the authorities met us here in the shape of a series of small numbered 
pigeonholes into which the visitor was expected to deposit his lighted 
cigar, apparently with a view to recovering it after having concluded his 
business with the library. This suggests interesting possibilities for the 
smoker who forgets the number of his pigeonhole. ‘The library consists 
of two lofiy, well-lighted rooms, set at right angles to one another, so 
that from the librarian’s desk, which is set in the angle, a view of the 
whole may be obtained. It is one of the oldest, as it is the busiest, of 
the public libraries of Holland ; the books are on open shelves, which 
run from the floors to the ceiling, are classified, and represent several 
languages other than Dutch, but mainly English and German. Reading 
tables, with comfortable chairs, run down the centre of the room, well 
equipped with periodicals, and embellished with flowers. There are 
printed author and subject catalogues. It may be well to explain the 
constitution of the system, as with minor differences it is typical of all 
such libraries in the country. The library is partly state-aided, partly 
municipal, and finally the property of a society. State and municipality 
make small grants to the Library Committee, and admission to the 
library is obtained by the payment of a subscription—as much or as 
iittle as the subscriber pleases, so long as it is not less than (we think) 
tenpence per annum. Children are admitted in some libraries on 
payment yearly of a minimum of one penny or twopence. The financial 
question is the crucial one in Holland as in England. The grants are 
so small, and the subscriptions such a variable quantity, that book- 
buying and salaries are small. Much of the work is done voluntarily, 
and a large library, such as this, with a total issue of 100,000 volumes 
has only a staff of four salaried workers and one volunteer. The volun- 
teer is an unpaid assistant who gives service for a year or two in return 
for training. ‘Thestaff here is entirely of women, as is the case in most 
Dutch libraries (although there are important exceptions ; Rotterdam 
and the Hague for instances). 

Our reception was cordial. ‘The worshipful Burgomaster received 
us with a cordial little speech in English, members of the Committee 
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chatted with us, and our Dutch colleagues, the staff, gave us picture 
post-cards, booklets and other souvenirs of the city. After a most 
appreciative examination of the library we adjourned to a hotel, 
where an excellent luncheon was provided for us by the Libraries 
Committee. The Burgomaster sat between the two English lady 
members of our Committee, and the entire party numbered over forty, 
including Dr. van Rijswijk, Dr. Stoop, and other members of the 
Libraries Committee. At the conclusion of lunch the toast of the 
Burgomaster and Libraries Committee was drunk enthusiastically, and 
the festal “‘ For they are jolly good fellows” was thundered forth to the 
amused and, we secretly believe, pleased surprise of our hosts. Then 
farewells were said, and a special tram, provided by the town, conveyed 
us to the station. Our first visit had been of happiest augury. 

Our destination was ‘The Hague, which we reached at three. 
Without pause we proceeded by tram to the Royal Library. The 
chief librarian, Dr. Byvanck, received us, bade us welcome, and 
invited us to tea, and the more adventurous to liqueurs. An 
examination of some of the bibliographical wonders of the library 
followed, and then commenced a tour of the beautiful building. In an 
octagonal room off the vestibule, Dr. Byvanck gave us a delightfu! 
address, based on the charming painted panels above the doors, on our 
ideals. We hope that someone else will report this address as we are 
frankly incompetent to do it justice. It revealed how the mischievous 
curiosity of the spirit of man, when wisely directed, becomes vital and 
serviceable to the race; that behind all evil-seeming tendencies there 
may be divine purpose ; that the function of the librarian and the book 
is to direct these ; but there—this is a crude echo of an allegory that 
will live long in our memories. Next we traversed the congeries of 
stacking, of wood and steel construction, and turned into the great 
reading room. It wasa revelation. A large bright apartment with 
long gently sloping tables, and access to a large collection. The tables 
were covered with a light brown cloth material, and the chairs were 
comfortable padded arm-chairs upholstered in the same stuff. This 
material seemed perishable enough, but Dr. Byvanck assured us that 
these clean tables had been in constant real use for five years without 
renovation, which proves either the cleanliness of the Dutch or the 
Doctor’s own contention, that where a good material is provided the 
people will take care of it. We learned some interesting facts about 
the Royal Library. It does not attempt to be a museum library; that 
ground is covered by the British Museum and the Bibliothéque 
Nationale; it is a working reference library and, what is rather 
remarkable, a lending library. Access to the reference library is 
allowed to all comers without any preliminaries ; and books are lent 
on a simple introduction, such as proving one’s identity, and signing a 
visitor’s book. “ Did this freedom not lead to loss?” we asked. Dr. 
Byvanck pooh-poohed the idea; books, he assured us, are never lost ; 
they sometimes change hands and do not return to their original 
home ; but the humanising work of the library must not be impaired 
because of the possible disappearance of a few books. After our 
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inspection of the reading room, we entered one of the administration 
rooms, where the assistant librarian, Dr. Greve, who is also librarian of 
the Hague Public Library, and a pioneer of technical librarianship in 
Holland, demonstrated the “ documentation ” work of the library in its 
classified, name, and alphabetical-subject card catalogues. These are 
remarkably full, and are elaborately guided, indeed, to every topic. 
After this, we returned to Dr. Byvanck’s room, where more tea awaited 
us. Warm thanks were expressed for us by the Vice-President, 
Mr. H. W. Checketts ; and we proceeded to an excellent dinner at the 
Knappstein restaurant. 

Dinner over, work recommenced ; and delightful work, too. We 
proceeded to the Hague Public Library where we were received by Dr. 
Greve and his courteous sub-librarian, Mr. A. Pieters, to whom we are 
indebted for our travelling facilities. ‘his library is a remarkable 
adaptation of a former dancing hall ; and is really one long room at the 
platform end of which is the reference library, in the centre a long table 
with chairs for reading, and at the other end a lending library. Open 
access prevails ; the stock is 8,455 volumes and 625 periodicals, and 
the registered borrowers number 2,028. The books are arranged by a 
curious modified version of the Expansive classification, which is 
remarkable in that it retains Cutter’s main classes and uses the Dewey 
sub-divisions. Especially elaborate are the catalogues. One of the 
best annotated bulletins we have seen is issued monthly and sent by 
post to all readers free of charge. The entries are cut out and mounted 
on standard cards for the name catalogue, and the classified catalogue 
consists of the leaves of the printed bulletins pasted on large cards 
(about 8-ins. by 5-ins.) which are filed vertically. ‘ An index to current 
literature in Dutch periodicals is kept up from the printed catalogue 
cards published by the Royal Library.” The card catalogues are held in 
trays ingeniously: the top of the tray is removed and a strip of plate 
glass with rounded edges runs over the centre of the top from front to 
back, leaving a space of about one inch at either side for the manipula- 
tion of the cards. ‘This suggestion of Dr. Greve’s permits easy 
consultation, secures the cards, and compels the user to handle them in 
the correct manner. The method of numbering the individual book 
compelled our attention. Small round holes are punched in the back 
of each book, a piece of white paper is pasted behind them, and upon this 
the classification and book numbers are written. From these few remarks, 
which we have checked by the delightful illustrated souvenir which had 
been prepared and printed for our visit, it may be gathered that the 
library is quite modern in methods. And the total income of the 
system, which has a librarian, one senior, and four junior assistants, is 
approximately £1,020 per annum. 

A meeting was then held. Dr. Greve, in admirable English, addressed 
us upon the Public Library movement in Holland. “It is too early to 
receive you,” he said, “‘ but we will not deceive you.” Holland had yet 
much to do in fostering public opinion, but the library idea was gradually 
growing, and by the adaptation of English and other ideas to their own 
peculiar needs Holland was evolving a really valuable system of libraries. 
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After this address, which was most interesting, Mr. L. Simons, the well- 
known publisher of cheap books, gave us his views upon the inexpensive 
issue of books. He held that they fostered literature, and while 
apparently competing with the bookseller, extended the public for him 
in reality. The books issued by Mr. Simons are the classics of pure 
and general literature and the more useful of modern works, and the 
prices vary from 4d. upwards, according to size, in units of 4d. The 
meeting concluded, tea was again served, and after farewells were said 
and thanks cordially expressed, we returned to our hotel. It was 
raining heavily and indoor life was desirable. But—we must add— 
this was the only rain we endured throughout our visit to Hol.and. 
Ex-T. P. 


Zo be continued.) 


SOME GREAT. PRINTERS AND THEIR 
WORK: WILLIAM CAXTON. 


By Auered Cecit Piper, Brighton Public Library, Museums, 
and Art Galleries. 


ILLIAM CAXTON, as everyone knows, was the first English 
printer. He was born in Kent, somewhere about the year 

1422, the exact date of his birth being very uncertain. In 

1438, we find him apprenticed to a London Mercer, who died about 
three years after this date, leaving Caxton a legacy of twenty marks. 
In consequence of his master’s death young Caxton made up his mind 
to leave England, which he did, travelling to Belgium, and eventually 
settling down at Bruges, following there his trade as a mercer. By the 
year 1446 he had been so successful that he was able to set up a 
business on his own account at Bruges, and in a few years became a 
very prosperous and influential man in that town. Altogether, Caxton 
spent thirty years in the Netherlands. The little spare time that he 
had was employed in literary pursuits, and in 1468 or 1469 he 
commenced translating the well-known romance of the Middle Ages 
entitled, Ze Recueil des Histoires de Troye. The Duchess of Burgundy 
at that time, who was an English princess, showed Caxton much favour, 
and owing to this marked attention, he soon gave up his business and 
entered the household of the Duchess. In 1471 he was at Ghent, still 
working hard to finish his translation of the Ze Xecuet/, which was 
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ultimately finished at Cologne that same year. The book was greatly 
in demand, and it was probably this circumstance that induced Caxton 
to turn his attention to the art of printing, then only recently established 
on the continent, as by the printing process he would be able to 
circulate copies of his book much more quickly. The Recuyel/ of the 
Histeryes of Troye is the first book printed in the English language, 
and was issued in 1474; at least that is the generally accepted date of 
it, but on the book itself there is no clue as to date or place of 
printing. Caxton learned the printer’s art under the direction of Colard 
Mansion, a well-known printer of Bruges, and it was in this town that 
Caxton printed his Recuye//, having the advantage of the supervision of 
Colard Mansion. Needless to say copies of this work are extremely 
valuable and fetch high prices. During the years 1474-5 Caxton had 
finished translating another work, Zhe Game and Playe of Chesse. ‘This, 
the second book printed in English, was also executed at Bruges, and 
is the first book of Caxton’s issued with a date, being published in 1476, 
Another rare book, printed by Caxton in this year is the Quatr 
derreniéres choses, of which two copies only are known to be in existence. 

We now come to the period in the history of printing that has th 
greatest interest for English people. It was in 1476 that Caxton 
decided to return to England, in order that he might introduce the art 
of printing into his native country. He eventually established himseli 
as a printer at Westminster, his office bearing the sign of the ‘* Red Pale.” 
Soon afterwards, in 1477, appeared the first book printed in England, 
The Dictes or Sayings of the Philosophers, a folio of 76 leaves. ‘Thus 
England was the only country that inaugurated her printing press with 
a book printed in the vernacular. Most of the continental countries 
were indebted to foreigners for the introduction of printing, so that it 
was but natural that the earliest productions would be either Latin or 
Greek works, or a work in the language of the introducer of the art. 
But English people have the satisfaction of knowing that to an 
Englishman fell the honour of being the first to introduce this useful 
art into our own country. The Dictes or Savings has no title-page— 
Caxton never used title-pages—-but at the end of the book is a colophon, 
which reads : “ Here endeth the book named the dictes or sayengis of 
the philosophers, empryntcd by me william Caxton at Westmestre the 
yere of our Lord MCCCCLXXVII.” The ordinary copies of this work 
do not have the colophon, the printer’s name and the date appearing in 
the Epilogue. This effort was followed by the Canterbury Tales of 
Chaucer, a large folio of 372 leaves. It is undated, but it is very likely 
that it was in hand at the same time as the Dictes or Sayings. Caxton 
was very energetic, and by the end of the year 1478 he had issued some 
twenty-one books, sixteen of which, however, are but small works. 
Besides the works just enumerated he issued during this period a 
Sarum Orainale, the History of Jason, the /ropositio Johannis Russell, 
and the /nfanaa Salvatoris, of which the copy at Géttingen is the only 
one in existence, From 1477 till 1491 Caxton was busy printing and 
translating various books, as well as issuing innumerable /mdu/gences, 
Horae or Book of Hours, and such like publications. 
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Caxton used several different founts of type, the periods at which 
each fount was in use following one upon the other. The first fount 
is that known as the “foreign type,” which was used in printing his 
first books at Bruges. ‘This type was left with Colard Mansion when 
Caxton came to England. The second type is that which Caxton 
brought with him to England, and is very different from that of the 
first fount ; in it was printed the first book printed in England. The 
third type, brought into use in 1478 was used chiefly for headings, the 
body of the work usually being printed with either the second or fourth 
types. This third type is the only one that re-appears after Caxton’s 
death, being used by his successor, Wynkyn de Worde. Type No. 4 
was more frequently used by Caxton than any of the other founts, most 
of his books being printed with it. Of this type there were two castings ; 
the first was in use from 1480-82, and the second from 1482-84. The 
fifth fount was used between the years 1487 and 1489, but only a few 
books were printed with it; it is a smaller style of the third type. In 
1489 a sixth type was employed, and is so peculiar that no other printer 
has used a type that is at all similar to it; this fount was really a 
smaller casting of the second type. Besides these types, which are all 
that Blades enumerates in his works on Caxton, there were two other 
founts in use by Caxton during the last two or three years of his life. ‘The 
seventh type was very similar to the third and fifth founts, while the 
eighth was also very much like the third style, but smaller in size. 
his type is readily recognised by the peculiar letter “ y” and the set 
of capitals with dots. 

During the years 1479-1481 were printed the Z/istory of Reynard 
the Fox and a second edition of the Game and Playe of Chesse, the 
latter being differentiated from the first edition by having eight 
woodcuts. About this time, too, Caxton introduced some improvements 
in his printing by using signatures and spacing out the lines of his 
books. To the year 1481 is also assigned the first illustrated book 
printed by Caxton, the Mirror of the World. The FParvus and 
Magnus Chato, third edition, issued about the same time has been 
sometimes claimed as the first book with illustrations issued by Caxton. 
The History of Godfrey of Bologne, or the Conquest of Jerusalem, a folio 
of 144 leaves, appeared in 1481, while in the year following were issued 
the second edition of the Chronicles of England, which had been 
previously printed in 1480, and Higden’s Polychronicon. From 1483-86 
were issued some important works. To this period belong the Zider 
Festivalis of John Mirk and the Quatuor Sermones. Following these 
Caxton issued editions of some English authors, as, for example 
Lydgate’s Life of Our Lady; Gower’s Confessio Amantis ; Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, Troilus and Cressida, and Hours of Fame. The 
Golden Legend, printed in 1483, is the largest book Caxton printed, 
and contains 449 leaves in double columns, illustrated with eighteen 
large, and fifty-two small woodcuts. Several copies are in existence, but not 
one of them is perfect, as most of them have been made up from copies 
of the second edition. Another illustrated work issued about this time 
was the Fad/es of sop, which contains 185 woodcuts. One of the 
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most important of Caxton’s publications appeared in 1485, an edition of 
the Morte d’ Arthur, and was, in size, nearly as large as the Golden Legend, 
Two other works of this date are also interesting, the Zzfe of that Nodle 
and Christian Prince, Charles the Great, and the History of the Knight 
Paris and Fair Vienne. ‘There is but one copy of each of these works 
known, and they are in the British Museum. Several noteworthy books 
were published by Caxton between 1487 and 1489. These include 
The Ryal Book, or Book for a King, folio, comprising 162 leaves, with 
illustrations ; the Directorium Sacerdotum and the Speculum Vitae 
Christi, the latter of which was illustrated. To the year 1487 belongs 
the Sarum Missal, which had been printed for him at Paris by George 
Maynal. The Afissa/ is a very fine piece of workmanship printed in 
black and red, and is illustrated with two woodcuts. It was in 
this book that Caxton first used his device. In the following year 
the second edition of the Godden Legend is supposed to have been 
executed. Between this year and 1491 Caxton issued a variety of 
books. Among others may be noticed Zhe History of Blanchardine 
and Eglantine, the Four Sons of Aymon, and Lneydos, three early 
romances ; a second edition of Reynard the Fox, and a third edition of 
the Dictes or Sayings. Then there is the unique Ars Moriendt, only 
one copy of which is in existence, and the Commemoratio lamentationis 
beate Marie, of which the only copy known is at Ghent. The /ifteen 
Oes is another interesting book, which derives its title in consequence 
of the prayers comprising the work, each commencing with the letter O. 
This book has the distinction of being the only one extant in which the 
pages contain ornamental borders. Caxton died in 1491 after fourteen 
years of hard work in the cause of printing. During this time he issued 
about one hundred separate works, some of which passed through two 
and three editions. The great majority of these books were folios, and 
altogether his books have a grand total of some 18,000 pages. Such is 
the noble record of the pioneer of the art of printing in England, and 
Caxton weil deserves the honour and veneration in which his name is 
held by English people. 

The device adopted by Caxton as his mark appears only in some 
of his later works. It was first used at the end of the Sarum Missai, 
issued in 1487. The device consists of Caxton’s initials, W.C., enclosed 
within an ornamental border. Between the initials are several 
lines entwined, the meaning of which is by no means clear; 
neither are the different authorities agreed as to the solution. 
Mr. E. Gordon Duff in his /vinters, Stationers and Bookbinders 
of Westminster and London, 1906, considers that the device is 
simply a merchant’s mark with Caxton’s initials on either side. But 
there are a number of bibliographers who believe that these lines form 
a crude representation of the figures “74,” probably referring to the 
date at which Caxton started printing. Among those holding this 
opinion are the late William Blades, the greatest authority on Caxton 
and his press, and Mr. H.R. Plomer. Blades in his great work on 
Caxton says “On the whole it seems most natural that a date used in 
that manner would refer to some turning point in Caxton’s typographical 
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career, and I therefore believe that the old reading of 1474 is correct ; 
and suggest that the reference is probably to the date of printing “ The 
Recuyell,” which although translated in 1471, was circulated for a 
considerable time in manuscript only.” (Vol. 2, page lvi.) Wynkyn 
de Worde, Caxton’s pupil and successor, used this device after Caxton’s 
death, but with certain modifications. 

Although to one unacquainted with the work of the early English 
printers there will be always great difficulties in knowing whether a book 
is a genuine Caxton or not, yet there are several rules which can be laid 
down for the guidance of the amateur. In the first place, Caxton 
always used movable types of the Gothic character, and if in a presumed 
Caxton there appears a Roman or Italic letter, it is very certain that the 
book was zo/ printed by Caxton. Genuine Caxtons also never have 
title-pages, and the punctuation is either left out altogether, or else in 
place of the ordinary comma there is used an oblique dash. Caxton 
did not once use an ordinary comma, neither did he employ catch-words 
at the bottom of his pages. But these rules are liable to fail; for 
instance, a book may have had its title-page torn out, which might then 
have the appearance of a Caxton. In such cases, there is yet another 
method, a surer and simpler one still, of determining if a book bea 
Caxton ; that known as measurement. As the early printers had no 
laws laid down as to standard sizes of types such as are in force to-day, 
the consequence was that each printer made his types according to his 
own ideas and fancies. Such being the case it was almost impossible 
that the types of individual printers could be identical in size. So that 
if the measurement of the various types used by Caxton be obtained, the 
application of the measurements to any suppositious Caxton will soon 
prove whether it be genuine or not. I am indebted to the late William 
Blades’ works on Caxton for these particulars, and the measurements 
he gives of the various types are :— 


Type No.1. 20 lines should measure 5} inches. 

20 ‘io = 58 inches. 

Used only for headings, so measurements 
cannot very well be given. 

(1st casting) 20 lines should measure 3? ins. 


(2nd casting) 20 ” ” 4 » 
20 lines should measure 44 inches. 
” ” 20 ” ” ” 5+ ” 


Genuine Caxtons generally fetch large sums of money when they 
are put up for sale. Even fragments of Caxtons often fetch several 
pounds, single leaves frequently selling for two or three pounds. There 
have been many instances where specimens of Caxton’s printing have 
been unearthed in the binding of old books and in other unlikely places. 
It is recorded that in the St. Alban’s Grammar School Library, {ragments 
of thirteen different books printed by Caxton were discovered in the 
binding of another Caxton. There is no doubt that there must be many 
more hidden away in like manner in the numerous old private libraries 
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up and down the country; possibly if these old treasure-houses could be 
systematically examined they would be brought to light. It is to be 
hoped that in the near future the owners of these libraries will allow 
some such search to be made in order to make our knowledge of the 
work of England’s first printer more complete. 


CURRENT NEWS 


| Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and changes, 
and other local ttems of general interest are particularly welcome. | 


Tue new Central Library at Bournemouth was formally opened by the 
mayor, Dr. H. S. McCalmont Hill, on Wednesday, March 26th. 
Previously the library has been greatly handicapped by inadequate 
accommodation. The new building is commodious and well-equipped. 
There is a double entrance from Meyrick Road on the south side of 
the buildings. A short stone staircase leads to the level of the reference 
library and other departments, while underneath this a few steps bring 
one to the lower ground floor. Here the room on the left is the 
newsroom, measuring thirty-five feet by thirty-two feet. It contains 
newspaper stands, with accommodation for thirty-four daily and weekly 
newspapers ; a reading slope for railway guides; and a slope and case 
with compartments for directories. There is also a large newspaper 
file slope for the previous month’s files of certain newspapers, and 
compartments underneath for the previous three months’ files of the 
same papers. ‘The lending library faces the entrance on this floor and 
is the largest room in the building. It contains nine double standard 
steel stacks, ranging from three feet to twelve feet in length, all being 
fitted with oak panels and mouldings. The walls on two sides are 
fitted with single standard steel stacks. Music, which requires a 
special fitting, is accommodated in an oak case. 

The library is arranged on the open-access system, and contains 
22,937 volumes. ‘There are many new features introduced, which it is 
hoped will greatly assist borrowers in their selection. It is interesting 
to note that the system of open access was adopted at Bournemouth as 
far back as June, 1894, on the appointment of the present librarian ; 
and the temporary central library was the second library in the United 
Kingdom to adopt the system. 

The library has been entirely re-classified on the system known as 
Brown’s “Subject Classification”—the principal English scheme of 
library classification. 
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From the lower ground floor a staircase gives access to the 
magazine room and the reference library, which may also be approached 
from outside by the main entrance. The magazine room is situated 
immediately over the newsroom, and contains eight oak double sloping 
tables. Six of these are fitted with double table lamps, and attached 
to the eight tables are name tablets of sixty periodicals and magazines. 
There is a steel stack with about ninety “ quick-reference” books, 
consisting of the principal annuals and year-books, also reading slopes 
for consulting books. There is also a fitting with cases containing 
certain back numbers of periodicals often in request. 

The reference library, over the lending library, is arranged on the 
alcove principle and open access. ‘This room contains six steel double 
standards, fitted as those in the lending library; also a long oak case 
for large books, and folio case for storing very large books ; double 
sloping, flat, and students’ tables in the alcoves and middle of the 
room. Around the stanchions, tables are fitted for the card catalogue 
cabinets. Readers will be required to sign the visitors’ book on entering 
this department. All books consulted must be left on the tables. The 
assistant on duty will replace them, and take particulars of issue. If 
readers fail to accede to this request the proper record of books consulted 
cannot be kept. On the magazine floor there is a small room, to be 
used by the staff only for typewriting, cataloguing, and dealing with 
new books. 

On the first floor is situated the John B. M. Camm Music Reference 
Library, the gift of Mr. Camm, a local musical enthusiast. The music 
is arranged on specially constructed she'ves, four feet six inches high, 
around three sides of the room, and consists for the most part of well- 
bound copies of modern orchestral music.) As well as the large collection 
of full scores of symphonies, overtures, concertos, &c., there is also a 
fine collection of instrumental and vocal music. The library will be 
used as a music reference library only, except in the case of certain 
instrumental music, which will be issued under certain conditions, and 
at the discretion of the chief librarian. The room has been specially 
designed for study and it is felt that to preserve the collection the 
valuable works it contains should be jealously guarded. If success 
attends this library, the committee will hereafter devote a certain sum 
each year to keep it up to modern standard, and thus give every 
encouragement to musical students. 

The remainder of this floor is given up to the chief librarian’s 
office, a large store room, the staff work-room, and the staff room, where 
the assistants’ professional library of about 433 volumes and pamphlets 
will be kept. This room will also be used for meals, recreation, and 
study, when the assistants are off duty. 


On Saturday, March 15th, the Possilpark District Library, Glasgow, 
was opened to the public by Lord Provost Stevenson. The estimated 
cost of the building was £7,500; the site being provided by Mr. 
Walter Macfarlane. In formally declaring the library open, the Lord 
Provost spoke of the success of the district libraries scheme, mentioning 
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that whereas the attendances at the Mitchell Library for the year prior 
to that in which the districts scheme was inaugurated numbered 
605,000, the attendances last year at both the Mitchell and the district 
libraries totalled 7,250,000. The Possilpark District Library is the 
fifteenth opened by the Corporation, and it is intended shortly to 
add five others, so that before long the Glasgow scheme will comprise 
twenty district libraries. 


THE extension of the Sheffield Central Library was formally opened by 
Alderman W. H. Brittain, chairman of the libraries committee, on 
March 26th. 


ARBROATH Puble Library Committee have resolved to ask Mr. R. V. 
Harcourt, M.P. for the Montrose Burghs, and Mr. James Falconer, M.P. 
for Forfarshire, to support the Bill which is to be introduced into 
Parliament giving power to local authorities to increase the rate for 
library purposes from one penny to twopence in the pound. 


Tue deficit of £867 on the Radclifie Public Library building has now 
been cleared ; half of the amount has been raised by local subscriptions, 
the remainder having been contributed by Dr. Carnegie, as promised. 
The library committee now contemplate making certain internal 
structural alterations. 


Two experimental series of library ‘‘ Talks” have recently been 
inaugurated at Rochdale by the chief librarian there, one to adult 
readers and one to juveniles. ‘Ihe “Talks” to adult readers have been 
given by three local gentlemen, who took as their subjects three modern 
writers, G. K. Chesterton, Arnold Bennett, and Thomas Hardy. Two 
of these “‘ Talks” have already been given and were attended by fairly 
large, appreciative audiences. They have resulted in a stimulation of 
the interest of borrowers in the writers discussed. In the case of the 
juvenile “‘l'alks,” the co-operation of the head teachers was solicited, 
and they gave their enthusiastic support to the scheme. The subjects 
of the “‘lalks” are “The Story of Birds,” by the curator of the 
Rochdale Museum; “The Story of Books,” by the chief librarian ; 
and “ The Story of the Hills,” by Mr. W. A. Parker. The “ Talks” are 
to be illustrated by books and objects. Scholars are admitted by tickets 
which are sent out to the various schools in the borough prior to each 
“Talk.” The first two of these “Talks,” which already have been 
given, were attended by one hundred scholars who were keenly inter- 
ested in the lectures. The results, so far, from these “Talks” have been 
so satisfactory that it is intended to embark upon a more ambitious 
course next winter. 


Tue Norwich Public Library Committee has arranged for the publication 
by subscription of an Address from the Gentry of Norfolk and Norwich 
to General Monck in 1660, which was purchased at the sale of the 
Townshend Heirlooms in 1911. All the material for the volume has 
been handed to the publishers, Messrs. Jarrold & Sons, of London 
Street, Norwich, and will be issued during the spring. The book will 
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contain facsimiles of the eight hundred signatures on the document, a 
portrait of General Monck, and at least five full-page portraits of 
celebrated persons who signed the document, an introduction by Hamon 
Le Strange, Esq., F.S.A. (Chairman of Quarter Sessions for Norfolk, 
and author of several works relating to Norfolk), and Biographical 
Notes and Index by Walter Rye, Esq., the well-known Norfolk 
Antiquary. The Address, being signed by nearly everyone of importance 
in Norfolk, renders the manuscript of value to students of English History, 
and to all who take an interest in the county, and there is also the 
great personal interest that it bears the actual signatures of many of the 
ancestors of present residents in Norfolk, and other families in the 
United Kingdom who will be able to obtain, for the first time, the 
facsimile of an authentic signature of their namesakes and ancestors. 
The book will be issued to subscribers at 7s. 6d. net in boards, and 
there will be a limited edition of one hundred numbered and signed 
copies, in cloth, at ros. net. The list of subscribers will be printed and 
inserted in the book, and as the price of copies in boards will be 
raised to ros. net each after publication, persons desirous of purchasing 
copies should make early application to Messrs. Jarrold & Sons, Ltd., 
from whom a prospectus and further particulars may be obtained. 


Two original drawings of local interest have been presented to the 
Lincoln Public Library by Mr. F. L. Griggs, the well-known artist. 


THE new library, which is being erected at Stafford as the result of a 
£5,000 gift from Dr. Carnegie, occupies a site on what is known as 
The Green—a piece of old Stafford. |The building commands a fine 
view of the main thoroughfare, and the Lichfield and Newport main 
roads converge at the same spot. The library will be of a striking and 
handsome character. The outer walls are of red brick, with white 
stone facings. The entrance hall will be gained by a portico supported 
on stone pillars. On the ground floor provision is made for a ladies’ 
reading room, a general reading room, and a lending department. It 
is hoped to augment the supply of books for this by public subscription. 
The reference room will be upstairs. To mark the millenary of the 
borough, which occurs this year, the Corporation propose to add a 
lecture hall to the building. The plans for the library were open 
to competition, and the first prize for the best design sent in was 
secured by Messrs. Briggs, Wolstenholme and Thornley, of Liverpool, 
who accordingly are the architects. 


Garristown (Leinster) Carnegie Library was formally opened by 
Dr. Kirby, on March 25th. Dr. Carnegie’s gift was £400. 


Tue Carnegie Public Library at Penistone (Yorks.) is now practically 
completed, and will form an acceptable addition to the public buildings 
of the town. 

Mr. Rosert RepmMan Betsuaw, of Dublin, who died 6th January 


last, has bequeathed to the governors of the Linen Hall Library, 
Belfast, three old oak chests, containing pamphlets of the Puritan 
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period, certain pictures, and the various books, pamphlets, and tracts 
in his possession, comprising two rare octavos from the Press of 
Robert Redman, the King’s printer, 1534 and 1536. Theyare in good 
condition, and deal chiefly with matters of legal and monastic interest, 
with an account of “ Britton’s Laws” of the reign of Edward I. The 
Civil War and the Restoration periods are fully represented in this 
collection. The bequest is conditional upon the items being kept 
i and as near as possible to the other collection already given 
y him. 


THE British Museum and the Bodleian Library have purchased what 
is probably the last collection of the letters of Erasmus which will 
come into the market. It consists of forty-one letters, of which 
thirty-two are holograph letters of Erasmus. 


THE conditions imposed by the Treasury, with regard to the grant of 
£30,000 to the building fund of the Welsh National Library, have been 
met, a corresponding sum having been obtained by subscription. A further 
sum of £25,000 is required during the financial year ending March 31st, 
1914, which will carry a further grant from the Treasury, which, added 
to the money already in hand, will enable the first sections of the 
buildings to be carried through. Sir John Williams, the president of 
the National Library, has sent to the librarian a cheque for £ 1,000, his 
second contribution to the building fund now being raised. 


AT a meeting of the Southampton Education Committee, held recently, 
it was suggested that steps might be taken to bring the Public Libraries 
of the town into closer touch with the elementary schools, by the 
provision of children’s departments or gchool circulating libraries. 


Tue Chelmsford Town Council has granted a further increase of #20 
a year to the salary of its librarian and curator. ‘The lending library 
contains a strong collection of modern works on the applications of 
electricity. The sum of £25 has been voted for the purchase during 
the present year of additional works treating of the same subject. 


Tue Annual! Dinner of the Library Association was held at De Keyser’s 
Royal Hotel, London, on Friday, March 14th, and was presided over 
by Alderman F. J. Leslie, of Liverpool, the president of the Association. 
Dr. Carnegie has consented to attend a dinner to be held in his honour, 
under the auspices of the Library Association, on June 2nd. 


A PUBLIC service to commemorate the three-hundredth anniversary 
of the funeral of Sir Thomas Bodley, the founder of the Bodleian 
Library, was held on March 2zgth in Merton College Chapel, where 
Bodley was buried. Among those present were the Provost of Oriel 
(representing the Vice-Chancellor), Bodley’s Librarian (Mr. F. Madan), 
the Senior Proctor (Mr. A. S. L. Farquharson), the Regius Professor of 
Medicine (Sir William Osler), Professor Odling, Professor Bywater, 
Professor Gardner, Dr. Cowley (sub-librarian of the Bodleian), the Rev. 
W. D. Macray (late of the manuscript department of the Bodleian), the 
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members of the staff of the Bodleian, Mr. Charles Ffoulkes (Curator of 
the Armouries, Tower of London), Mr. R. L. Poole (Keeper of the 
Archives), the Rey. Carew Hunt, the Rev. Hilgrove Coxe, and a number 
of clergy. The Rev. R. Charles conducted the service, a feature of 
which was the reading by Canon Skrine of a translation of the Latin 
funeral oration which was delivered by John Hales on the occasion of 
the funeral of Bodley. 


Tue Burton Public Library Committee have under consideration the 
question of providing a local museum. 


ALTERATIONS, consequent upon the introduction of the open access 
system, have now been completed at the Canning Town Library ; the 
library was re-opened to the public under the new system on Thursday, 
April 3rd. 


.\ sELecT bibliography of bibliographies is to be included in the new 
(yth) edition of the Zzternational Directory of Booksellers and Bibliophile’s 
AMVanual. Mr. Daniel Hipwell, 84, St. John’s Wood Terrace, 
|.ondon, N.W., would be pleased to receive from librarians details of 
printed local bibliographies for inclusion in the bibliography. 


THE sum of 4606 has been contributed to the Public Library fund in 
the parish of Rowley Regis ; half of this amount was raised locally, the 
remaining half being given by Dr. Andrew Carnegie. 


PROGRESS is being made with the building of the new Branch Library 
at Foleshill, Coventry. When completed, this library will provide 
accommodation for about 12,000 volumes in the lending department, 
and will give space for about twenty newspapers with suitable 
equipment for periodicals and reference books in the reading room. 
A department will be specially devoted to a collection of 1,500 to 
2,000 volumes for children. ‘The building itself is to be in brick stone 
dressings, and the plan approximates rather closely to that of the 
Karlsdon Library which, so far as the building operations are concerned, 
is nearly completed 

The text of the Bill, introduced by Sir John Dewar, to amend 
certain sections ot the Public Libraries Acts, was issued on March 28th. 
‘The accompanying memorandum states that the limit of one penny in 
the pound imposed upon the library rate of 1855 still remains ; but 
about thirty library districts have varied the principal Acts by special 
legislation giving increased rating powers. A rate of one penny has in 
many districts been found to be absolutely insufficient, and the Bill, 
therefore, extends the power from one penny to two-pence. It leaves 
the amount of the rate entirely in the discretion of the library authority, 
subject, however, to this limit not being exceeded except in districts 
whereby, by any local Act, power is given to levy a higher rate. The 
Bill also enables County Councils to adopt the Public Libraries Acts 
and to become library authorities, but it exempts districts already rated 
fur library purposes from any library rate levied by a County Council. 
The Bill also enables a County Council to agree with the library 
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authority of an adjoining district for the common use of the library, 
&c., by the inhabitants of both districts. The Bill also proposes to 
exempt public libraries and other buildings provided under the Public 
Libraries Acts from local rates. The Bill further provides that any 
library authority may expend such sums of money as they may deem 
fit out of the library rate for the provision of lectures or exhibitions. 


Dr. CARNEGIE has contributed #200 towards the expenses of the 
repairs of the Montrose Public Library, rendered necessary by the 
recent outbreak of dry rot. ‘lhe sum of £260 has been raised for the 
same purpose by public subscription, and this, with Dr. Carnegie’s gift, 
will probably enable the whole expense to be met without entailing a 
burden on the funds of the library. 


A New Carnegie Library has been opened at Shankill, Co. Dublin. 


LIBRARIANS not already possessing a copy of Professor Arber’s 
monumental privately printed reprint of the Zerm Catalogues, published 
at £10 10s., should note that a number of sets are now available at 
the price of 15s. Messrs. Lowe Brothers, Limited, of 48, Newhall 
Street, Birmingham, hold most of these, we understand. 


THE Committee of the London Library have purchased the freehold 
premises, No. 8, Duke Street, situated at the rear of the library, and 
have thus secured room for extension in the future. The growth of the 
library has been so rapid that it is expected that an enlargement will 
have to be made in the near future. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. J. CortTHeEsEy, of the London Library, has been appointed 
librarian of the Institution of Electrical Engineers. 


Mr. CHARLES Fores, telegraphist, G/asgow Herald office, has been 
appointed sub-librarian of the Aberdeen Public Library. In the final 
vote Mr. Forbes received nine votes as against eight cast for Miss 
Edwards, Aberdeen Public Library. 


Mr. Percy A. GARNER, assistant in the Bishopsgate Institute, has 
been appointed an assistant in the Birmingham Public Libraries. 


Mr. Cuar_Les H. Hunt, borough librarian of Bootle, has completed 
twenty-five years’ service under the Bootle Library authority. Mr. Hunt 
was appointed sub-librarian in March, 1888, and upon the retirement 
of the late Mr. J. J. Ogle in April, 1900, Mr. Hunt was appointed 
chief librarian. It is interesting to note that during Mr. Hunt's first 
completed year of service the issue of books from the libraries— 
lending and reference—amounted to 42,509, whilst the stock comprised 
5,624 volumes. Since then, however, the annual circulation of books 
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has reached the substantial total of 150,000, whilst the contents of the 
bookshelves have increased to 32,000 volumes. 


In the British and Colonial Printer and Stationer March 20th, Mr. 
Geo. A. Stephen, city librarian of Norwich, and joint author of the 
Manual of Library Bookbinding, contributes a practical article, illustrated 
with diagrams, on “Some Patent Methods of Sewing. 


Mr. A. J. Avery, of the Bolton Public Libraries, and Mr. WILLIAM W. 
Howe, of the Sunderland Public Libraries, have been appointed 
assistants in the Birmingham Public Libraries. 


REVIEWS. 


oo 


THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. 


Mr. William Henry Hudson’s Zn¢roduction to the study of literature, 
since its appearance nearly three years ago, has won for itself the 
reputation of being the simplest and most efficient work on its subject. 
The new edition just published (1913 ; Crown 8vo, 471 pp. ; Messrs. 
George G. Harrap & Co., price 4s. 6d. net) is a reprint of the former 
one so far as the main text of the book is concerned, but an extensive 
and valuable appendix has been added. This appendix contains four 
sections dealing with “ Personality in literature,” ‘“‘ The treatment of 
nature in poetry,” “The study of the essay,” and “The study of the 
short story.” The book is in no way a history of literature in the sense 
of being a catalogue of dates, facts and opinions: it is a statement and 
criticism of the principles of literature in general, forming an effective 
and essential preliminary to the study of such literary history. 


OPERA AND DRAMA. 


The most important of Richard Wagner’s prose writings is his 
series of essays on the theory and practice of the opera and drama. 
Mr. Wm. Reeves has issued this series in two volumes under the title of 
Opera and Drama (Oper und Drama), translated by Edwin Evans 
(1913; Crown 8vo, 732 pp., /roniis.; price ros. net), and is thus 
rapidly completing his issue of Wagner’s complete prose works. In 
view of the numerous theories of the true conception of operatic and 
dramatic work, these outspoken and forcible utterances of one of the 
greatest creators of opera are still of vital interest and importance. All 
the aspects of the subject are treated in detail, and the literary and the 
musical sides are shown to be inseparably mingled. Wagner’s “ poetical 
conception ” of the opera, and his ideas on the simultaneous appeal of 
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the various arts that combine to form the opera cannot but appeal to 
all lovers of this great artistic form. The translation is good and 
felicitous in expression. The only criticism we have to offer regarding 
this convenient edition is that the “ Analytical index ” is extraordinarily 
bad. Such entries as “Absurd excesses of the German singer in 
recitative,” and the index is largely composed of similar entries, are 
merely amusing—when they are not annoying. 


ESSAYS AND DEBATES. 


An eighth edition, revised and enlarged, of the Handbook for 
Literary and Debating Societies, by Laurence M. Gibson, has just been 
issued by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton (1913; cr. 8vo., 11 +289 pp.; 
price 2s. 6d. net). Mr. Gibson’s collection of fro and con arguments 
on the chief problems of the day has won widespread recognition for 
its usefulness, completeness, and simplicity, and the present extended 
edition is sure of a warm welcome. For secretaries and members of 
debating societies it must be simply invaluable ; and it has an even 
greater field of usefulness amongst writers of essays and domestic 
dogmatists. 


ADVENTURES IN THE ALPS. 


Adventures in the Alps, by Archibald Campbell Knowles (1913; 
cr. 8vo., 114176 pp., illus.; Messrs. Skeffington & Son, price 3s. 6d. 
net), is a series of simply written reminiscences and sketches of Alpine 
life by one who has felt the call of the mountains. They are written 
from the point of view of the less ambitious climber—the ordinary 
healthy person who has little knowledge of “ climbing” in the technical 
sense, but who wants to get above the snow-line and attain a view. 
Mr. Knowles has an irritating habit of using numerous trite phrases 
and enclosing them within inverted commas, but in spite of this we 
have read his book with a good deal of enjoyment. His sincerity is 
evident, and his enthusiasm for his subject is manifestly great. 


A UNIVERSAL CALCULATOR. 


From Messrs. Gall & Inglis we have received a copy of their new 
Flash Universal Calculator (price 2s. net). This ingenious little 
calculator consists of two cards, folding together into a convenient 
pocket booklet, and carrying four card slides on the principle of the 
slide-rule. Some of the results that are obtainable by means of a 
simple movement of the appropriate slide are multiplication, division, 
percentages, costs of any number of hundredweights, pounds, dozens, 
etc., changing decimals to fractions, and fractions to decimals, the cir- 
cumferences of circles, enlargement and reduction, equivalent values, 
as well as many other similar mathematical problems. The working of 
the calculator is simplicity itself ; and although some of the results are 
broad ones only, they are exact enough for all ordinary purposes. It 
should be well worth the publishers’ while to issue this calculator on 
some substance more enduring than card. 
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THE EVERYMAN ENCYCLOPADIA. 


The enterprise of Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons is again shown by 
the publication of 7he Everyman Encyclopedia, This work forms part 
of the well-known “ Everyman’s Library.” It is edited by Andrew 
Boyle, and will be issued in twelve volumes (1s. net each volume) at 
the rate of one volume every four weeks. The first three volumes have 
been published (Vol. L, A-Bac, pp. 628; Vol. II., Bac-Bri, pp. 640 ; 
Vol. IIL, Bri-Chu, pp. 640). So far as we have tested these volumes 
the information is lucid, accurate and up-to-date, although we note 
that in the case of several towns the population given is that of the rgor 
and not the 1911 census. ‘The bibliographies at the end of many of 
the articles are very select, and might, with advantage, have been 
extended. Considering the usefulness of the work, however, these 
defects are of minor importance. Certain information is given which 
is not found in ordinary encyclopedias, for example, the forms of 
address respecting royalty, the clergy and nobility, &c. The volumes 
are printed in clear type, on thin, but good paper. It is estimated that 
the work, when completed, will contain more than six million words ; 
truly a wealth of knowledge for a small outlay. 


HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 


Three interesting additions have been made to the “ Home 
University Library” (Messrs. Williams & Norgate ; cloth 1s. net each). 
The Victorian Age in Literature is dealt with by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
who gives “a free and personal statement of views and impressions 
about the significance of Victorian literature.” One naturally expects 
to find in a work of Mr. Chesterton’s originality of thought and style, 
and in the present instance one is not disappointed. The author deals 
with the great Victorian writers, not merely by dates and names, 
but rather by “schools and streams of thought,” and shows the influence 
of political and social events upon the literature of the period. The book 
is not put forward as an authoritative history of Victorian literature ; it is 
a personal and fascinating little study that will serve to whet the appetite 
of the reader for closer reading, and so form an introduction to the 
standard literary histories and biographies of the period which are noted 
in the bibliography appended. Zhe Literature of Germany is treated 
of by Mr. J. G. Robertson. Commencing with the middle ages, the author 
deals with the several periods and phases of German literature down to 
the present day. As the author states in his introduction “there is a 
certain feeling abroad in modern England that the literature of Germany 
is of subordinate value, that it is less worthy of study than other modern 
literatures.” The reading of this little guide should do much towards 
dispelling this feeling. Mr. G. Binney Dibblee provides an interesting 
account of the function and methods of producing Zhe Newspaper. 
Chapters deal with news-collecting and reporting; the great news- 
agencies ; the newspaper as an organ of opinion, and as a business 
organisation ; mechanical production and distribution ; the London 
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daily and periodical press ; provincial, colonial, continental and 
American newspapers ; and journalism and journalists. The ‘‘man in 
the street” buys his newspaper without giving much thought as to how 
it is produced, and this concise account of the newspaper world should, 
therefore, attract and educate a large number of readers. 


REINFORCED BINDING. 


We have received from Messrs. the H. R. Huntting Co., of 
Springfield, Mass., two books: Our Little Porto Rican Cousin and 
Three Tales of Hans Anderson. These works illustrate their special 
methods of reinforced binding ; they are sewn through with a strong 
thread, the thread passing through a linen strip which is pasted down to 
the board. Having submitted these books to a fair test we are of the 
opinion that they are able to withstand the hard wear to which Public 
Library books are subjected. The only objection is that the method of 
sewing prevents the books from opening flat. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


Most people are deterred from undertaking a systematic course of 
physical culture by the need of special apparatus and the amount of 
time supposed to be necessary. Lieut. J. P. Miiller, late of the Royal 
Danish Engineers, has perfected a system of exercises for which no 
apparatus is required. My system: fifteen minutes’ work a day for 
health’s sake, contains the main statement of his course of exercises, 
and is intended principally for men. Ay system for ladies, and My 
system for children, are special adaptations of the course (All published 
by Messrs. Ewart, Seymour & Co., Ltd., 8vo, z//us. ; price 2s. 6d. net 
each). All parts of the body are developed naturally without the usual 
undue attention being given to a few muscles. The books are illustrated 
by many helpful (and some remarkable) photographs of the performance 
of the exercises. 


ENGLISH ESSAYS. 


Messrs. S. V. Makower and B. H. Blackwell have displayed 
considerable judgment in their preparation of A Book of English 
essays, 1600-1900 (1913; Fcap. 8vo, 14+573pp-; Mr. H. Frowde, 
price 2s. 6d.). The field of choice is of extraordinary variety and 
extent, and this has, of course, added to the difficulty of the editor’s 
task. But by choosing essays differing from one another as widely as 
possible, and by representing each essayist by one (or at the most two) 
examples, they have succeeded in their aim of setting before the reader 
“a rich and entertaining banquet.” Appended are 133 pages of helpful 
notes by A. F. Schuster. We cannot attempt to describe the contents, 
but everyone should find many old favourites, and a number of new ones. 
It is a collection for the literary Jack Horner, who will be satisfied 
wherever he puts in his thumb. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 


oo 


Sparke, Archibald. idliographia Boltoniensis: being a biblio- 
graphy, with biographical details of Bolton authors, and the 
books written by them from 1550 to 1912; books about Bolton ; 
and those printed and published in the town from 1785 to date. 
1913. 4to. 11483, 16+ 211 pp. Manchester: University 
Press. Price 5s. net (sewed). 

Town bibliographies have an interest all their own, and it is rather 
surprising that this kind of literary record has not attracted more 
attention than it has up to the present. The work of compilation of 


such bibliographies must be as interesting as the result is valuable. 
Mr. Sparke’s Bolton bibliography is arranged in three parts: first, an 
alphabetical list under authors’ names of Bolton writers and their 


works ; second, an alphabetical subject list of books about Bolton ; and 
third, a list of books locally printed, arranged alphabetically according 
to printers’ names. The first of these sections occupies the greater 
part of the book, and is of great interest and value. <A general rule of 
seven years’ residence in Bolton has been adopted in determining local 
authors. The biographical information supplied regarding each author 
is brief and to the point, and gives the volume a reference value 
apart from its use as a bibliography. Following their biographical 
notes each author’s works are fully set out in alphabetical order. Asa 
guide to sources of information regarding the town and its activities, 
the second section is naturally the most useful part of the bibliography. 
‘The index to locally printed books is more limited in its appeal, but 
has its special interest and usefulness. Altogether the book is an 
excellent piece of bibliography. It has been handsomely produced, and 
is worth much more than the price charged. 


The English Catalogue of Books 1912: giving in one alphabet, 
under author and title, the size, price, month of publication, and 
publisher, of books issued in the United Kingdom. Royal 8vo., 
360 p. Messrs. S. Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. Price 6/- net. 


The latest issue of this indispensable annual records 12,067 books 
published during the year 1912. ‘This is an increase of 1,153 over the 
total for 1911, and of 2,246 over the yearly total of five years ago. These 
figures are for complete works only, and do not record the separate 
volumes of a work. In the absence of an official Government register 
of British publications, this book is the only general record to which 
librarians and bibliographers can turn for information, and there is no 
doubt that it is as complete and efficient as such an undertaking can be 
without the assistance of compulsory copyright registration. The books 
are arranged under authors’ names, titles (where necessary), and subjects. 
These various entries are in one alphabet, so that books can easily and 
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rapidly be found from any point of view. The author entries give the 
complete information regarding each book, and are made according to 
modern bibliographical requirements. There is an appendix recording 
the publications of Societies, etc., during the year, and the volume is 
completed by a directory of publishers. 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


oo 


THE NEWCASTLE CATALOGUE OF CLASSICS. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne Public Libraries. Cavfalogue of books 
concerning the Greek and Latin classics in the Central Public 
Libraries. By Basil Anderton, M.A., and T. E. Turnbull. 
i912. Illus., 4to., pp. xiv.+270. (Cloth.) 

Since noting this catalogue briefly in our January issue, we have 
had occasion to make use of it, and have come to the conclusion that 
it deserves a more extended note. As we pointed out previously, this 
catalogue does not merely list the classical texts owned by the libraries ; 
it consists of descriptions of all the books upon Greek and Roman 
literature and language, religion and philosophy, history, archeology 
and art. So far as we are aware, this is the first time that the classics 
have been dealt with so well and in this manner by any municipal 
library. ‘This catalogue is closely classified according to the Dewey 
system, and there are also Greek and Latin author lists. There is an 
index to subjects, authors, editors, translators, illustrators, etc., and the 
catalogue is prefaced by a table of the classification. There are a 
number of details that distinguish the compilation of this excellent 
catalogue. The entries are fairly full, and much attention evidently 
has been given to providing sufficiently descriptive imprint particulars, 
including publishers and places of publication. In order to distinguish 
between books that deal with Greek and Latin subjects together and 
those dealing only with Greek or Latin subjects, the class numbers of the 
first group of books are marked by an asterisk. These class numbers 
are arranged first, followed by those for Latin and then Greek. The 
index is particularly interesting, as it is an attempt to supply an 
abbreviated dictionary catalogue, modified (and cut down as to subjects) 
so as to supplement the classified section. The result is distinctly good. 
The combination of cataloguing methods should enable everyone to use 
the catalogue with ease and satisfaction. The production is not only 
highly satisfactory as a catalogue ; it is also pleasing asa volume. It 
is well printed in a good variety of type faces, and nicely bound. The 
illustrations of classical subjects are an attractive feature. Altogether 
the catalogue is one on which the compilers, and the Newcastle 
authorities, are to be congratulated. 
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Bibliothéque Choisie. Guide de Lecture : Répertoire bio-bibliograph- 
thique: Catalogue de la Bibliothéque Choisie. 2e. édition. 
1913. 4to. 31+80+ 1,032 pp. Paris and Amsterdam : 
Bibliothéque Choisie. Price 10 francs. 

The first 111 pages of this catalogue are occupied by the rules and 
regulations of the library, descriptions of the various services and arrange- 
ments, and the other usual preliminary matter, printed in French and 
Dutch. The catalogue itself, which occupies 1,032 pages, is in simple 
author order. The entries are fairly brief, but the author’s names are 
given in detail. A brief Dewey number is added to each entry. At 
the end are brief subject indexes to geographical and historical novels. 


Patent Office Library. Guide to the Search Department ... 4th 
edition. 1913. Feap. 8vo, 153 pp. (Patent Office: Library 
Series, No. 4.) 

This useful little guide “indicates in what publications, and for 
what periods applications for, and grants of patents, and registrations of 
trade marks and designs are recorded, the methods of the classification 
of such material, together with other administrative matters.” The 
general arrangement is alphabetically by countries. This is followed by 
a “concordance to the patent classifications of England, Germany, and 
the United States.” There is also a select dictionary of words and 
phrases associated with inventions. 


REPORTS. 


The thirty-fifth Amnua/ Report (1912) of the Wigan Public Libraries 
records a slight decrease in the number of books issued from the lending 
department. The number of volumes issued amounted to 76,141, a 
decrease of 7,818, the decrease being mainly in the class Fiction. 
Although the issues generally have decreased, there has been an increase 
in the issues of new tickets. There were 1,644 new tickets, including 
renewals, granted to borrowers during the year, as against 1,591 last 
year, an increase of 53. The number of tickets in force amounts to 
7,026 ; this is excluding all expired tickets, a number of which are still 
in use. Exclusive of pamphlets, there are now in the libraries 77,200 
volumes, as compared with 75,778 volumes at the corresponding period 
of last year. The Central Reference Library has been open 299 days. 
The number of volumes consulted in the reference library during the 
year amounted to 41,187, an increase of 545 volumes. The number of 
books issued to borrowers in possession of students’ tickets has greatly 
increased, the number of volumes issued amounted to 5,732, the net 
increase on the previous year being 2,233 volumes, a very gratifying result 
of the year’s work. The attendances at the children’s library were 66,797 ; 
books issued 87,459. The number of books borrowed for home reading 
was 17,201 volumes. Included in the report are lists of the principal 
additions to the Central lending and reference departments, and an 
appreciation of the late Earl of Crawford, the chairman of the Wigan 
Libraries Committee, who was appointed to the position in 1895-96. 
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The sixty-first Annual Report of the governing body of the Afid/and 
Railway Institute, Derby, presented at the annual meeting on March 
27th last, mentions that the number of ordinary members at the end of 
the year was 2,591. The accounts of the Institute show receipts 
41,197 6s. 7d., including a balance of £152 18s. 1d. brought forward 
from 1911, and expenditure £1,097 4s. 10d. The accounts of the 
Dining Club show receipts £4,433 18s., including a balance of 
£85 18s. 4d. brought forward from 1911, and expenditure £ 4,472 16s. 5d. 
The library comprises 17,902 volumes, being an increase of 366 on the 
aggregate for rg11, and issues in the various classes numbered 73,891. 
During the year 359 new bocks were added, 66 worn-out volumes 
replaced by new copies, and 396 books were re-bound. The reading- 
room is supplied with 26 daily, 57 weekly newspapers, and about 60 
magazines. The Engineering Club, Photographic Society, Natural 
History Society, the Chess Club, Whist and Billiard Club, and Fishing 
Club have held numerous meetings, and interesting lectures by 
celebrated men have been given. The shorthand and French classes 
have also enjoyed a successful season. Such demands have been 
made upon the accommodation of the Institute that it is felt the 
time has come for taking steps in the direction of enlargement. 


Doncaster Public Library Report for the year 1912 shows a slight 
decrease in the number of books issued, 70,923 as against 77,090 the 
previous year, yet the daily average is slightly more—257 compared 
with 256. The library was only open on 275 days against 302. The 
year has been notable for the introduction of the “open access” system. 
The arrangements of the interior of the library had to undergo con- 
siderable alteration, but with the aid of the borough architect the 
building was transformed and adapted for the purpose, with the very 
best results. The number of borrowers enrolled is considerably in 
excess of the year before, being 2,128 against 1,976, and the increase 
has been entirely since the re-opening of the library on August 1st. 
The juvenile section is not appreciated as much as the committee 
would like to see. The total of 10,000 for the year is considered much 
too low. The reference department is more used than formerly, a new 
catalogue on the “card” principle having been compiled for this 
department. The number of books in stock at the end of the year was 
20,536. 


In the Annual Report of the Edinburgh Public Library it is stated 
that from the opening of the library in June, 1890, to 31st December 
last the total number of books consulted in the reference department 
and taken out for reading at home was 18,230,386. The total 
number for the year in all departments, but excluding the books on the 
open shelves of the reference library, was as follows: Central Library 
Reference Department, 84,669 ; Lending Department, 272,787 ; West 
Branch, 88,532; Portobello Branch, 77,623; North Branch, 103,102 ; 
East Branch, 155,232; Morningside Branch, 96,268-—total 878,213. 
The total reading for last year was represented in figures by 898,650 ; 
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this year it is 878,213, a decrease of 20,437. The decrease is mainly 
in the classes of fiction and juvenile books. The work of the reference 
department has been increasing steadily. During the year 1,333 
volumes were added, mainly by purchase; the number of works 
consulted was 84,669, compared with 73,476 the previous year. Only 
two classes show decreases, thirty-three in religion and fourteen in 
history. The largest increase is, as might be expected, in literature, 
but the classes of fine arts and useful arts show gratifying increases, 
amounting to 946. 4,217 volumes and over 700 magazines were issued 
to adult blind readers through the agency of the Society for Teaching 
the Blind to read at their own homes. 


According to the Aanual Report of the Johannesburg Public 
Library, the year 1912 has been a comparatively uneventful one in the 
history of the library, and the attention of the Committee has been 
principally devoted to placing the organisation upon a more satisfactory 
basis and in filling up some of the many gaps which still exist in the 
books upon the library shelves. There has been no change during the 
year in property, and the expenditure has been limited to ordinary 
repairs and renewals. ‘he Government and Municipal grants of 
£1,300 each remain unchanged, and the Committee is glad to record 
that the number of subscribers has increased by 140, the total number 
at December 31st being 1,469. The attendance in all departments for 
the year 1912 is 490,029, as against 446,200 for 1911. During the 
current year it is hoped to materially exceed the sum spent on books 
during 1912, paying special attention to the reference library. 


The Report of the String Public Library, 1912, states that the 
issue of books from the lending library was 69,438, compared with 
69,140 the previous year. There are 10,003 books on the lending 
library shelves, and 3,962 active readers on the library roll. In the 
reference department there are 3,226 volumes, and during the year 
many valuable and important works have been purchased and 
presented, 


BULLETINS, &c. 


The Book Bulletin of the Chicago Public Library (March) contains 
a note on the latest books of fiction, in which it is stated that the 
percentage of English prose fiction circulated by the library is 43.24. 


It is proposed in each issue of the Croydon Reader’s Index to 
include, in addition to the usual book and reading lists, an illustrated 
article on Old Croydon. The present number, March-April, contains a 
description of the Croydon Canal, which was constructed in 1809. 


An interesting description of the Library School in connexion with 
the Drexel Institute, / hiladelphia, is given in a pamphlet which has 
been published recently: “The Library School was organised in 
connexion with the library department of the Institute in November, 
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1892, in order to furnish opportunities for the systematic training of 
librarians and assistants. The function of the library as an important 
part of the educational system of the country has become generally 
recognised. In consequence, the librarian’s occupation is now considered 

a profession, and a special preparation for it a necessity. Graduates of 
training schools are able to advance more rapidly and to do their work 
with more satisfaction to themselves, as well as to others, because they 
have a systematic knowledge of the principles underlying the librarian’s 
work. The school offers a one year course in library science. ‘The 
instruction is largely technical, bet the broad educational side of the 
profession is also emphasised, while the literary part of the course is 
designed to assist the students in gaining the librarian’s technical 
knowledge of booksand authors. Students are admitted only for the 
full course. Certificates are granted to students who complete, satis- 
factorily, the full course of instruction. Entrance examinations will be 
given on June 6th, 1913. The required subjects are general literature, 
general history and information, French and German.” The main 
subjects of instruction are cataloguing : classification ; book selection ; 
reference work and bibliography ; history of books and libraries ; methods 
of accessioning and shelf arrangement ; binding and repairing ; charging 
systems ; work with children; practical work. Visits to libraries are 
also arranged. 


Some of the more important books of the latter half of 1912 are 
given in part 4 (vol. 11) of A Selected List of Books, issued by the 
Department of Education of the Province of Ontario. The books 
listed are recommended by the Ontario Library Association, and have 
been chosen to meet, as far as possible, the wants of the libraries for 
new books at a moderate price, the smaller libraries being kept 
especially in view. The books are arranged under Dewey class 
headings. 

The Bulletin of the PAippine Library for February contains an 
article on the collections of religious corporations in Manila. This 
number also includes part 5 of the list of works in the Filipiniana 
Division relating to the study of the bibliography of the Philippine 
Islands, and the usual list of recent accessions. 

We have also received the bulletins for March of the Mew York, 
Pitisburgh, and St. Louis Public Libraries. The last mentioned 
includes a list of stories containing negro dialect, the second of the 
series of dialect lists now appearing in this bulletin. 
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THE BESPOKEN FILE, 


By Henry Dixon, Croydon Public Libraries. 
° 


HE practice of reserving books for borrowers is common in most 
libraries, and the methods of recording the necessary particulars 
are many and various. They differ in order of complexity, from 

the self-addressed postcard—which few can decipher—to schemes of 
equally confusing minuteness. There is, however, a need for some 
systematic record, and this is mostly felt when borrowers rave at an 
assistant, because the book they bespoke a month ago (usually twelve 
days) is not available. The schemes here outlined are intended for a 
small and large library respectively, and are put forward, not as types 
of perfection, but as workable schemes which have stood the test of 
experience 

In a small or branch library, where the number of works bespoken 

averages two or three a week, a simple arrangement, without any attempt 
at elaboration, will be found sufficient for all practical purposes. A 
satisfactory record can be very well kept in an ordinary exercise book 
ruled as follows :— 


Date NAME oF BoRROWER. | ADDRESS 
Lert-Hanp Pace. 
| Charging Book 
AUTHOR TITLE | Ne P.C. Sent ae 


Ricut-Hanp Pace. 


There are three important points to be borne in mind in using this 
scheme : 
1. That books are “stopped” not /a#er than the day after 
they are bespoken. 
a. That borrowers are informed directly the desired work is 
available. 


3. That the file is examined daily. 


| 
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The needs of a large library require a more systematic arrangement, 
and the following method was formulated to eliminate the mistakes 
which are liable to occur with a large staff. ‘The particulars relating to 
the transaction between the library and the borrower, are entered on a 
cartridge slip, ruled in the following manner : 


BESPOKEN BOOK. 


Author (1) Date (9) 
Title (2) 
Accession No. (3) Last issued (10) 


Borrower's Name (4) 
Address (5) 


Taken by (6) Book stopped (11) 
Returned (7) Postcard sent (12) 
Issued (8) 


When a work is requisitioned, the assistant writes in the particulars 
1, 2, 4, 5,6, and 9, and places the slip in the bespoken box, behind the 
guide “ Requisitioned.” The care of the file is entrusted to an 
assistant, who examines it daily and despatches postcards for books 
returned the previous day, and attends to slips behind the requisitioned 
guide. The charging number he obtains from the catalogue or shelf 
register, and having examined the issue trays and found the charge, he 
inserts a small distinctive coloured card. ‘This denotes that the book is 
bespoken and is not to be put into general circulation on its return. A 
stcard is next addressed to the borrower, and this is inserted with the 
poken slip behind the guide “ Stopped.” When the book is returned 
the assistant receiving it places it on the shelf set apart for reserved 
works. ‘This shelf is cleared daily, and the postcard is duly despatched 
to the borrower informing him that the book is available and will be 
retained until nine o’clock the following evening. When called for, the 
slip is stamped with the date of issue and placed behind the guide 
“Completed Calls” and kept for six months. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS. 


N Friday, 14th March, about seventy members and friends of the 

y above Association paid a visit to Southport, and, through the 
kindness of the libraries committee, a meeting was held in the 
Assembly Room of the Cambridge (Town) Hall. Visitors were received 
and entertained to refreshments by the Mayor and Mayoress (Councillor 
H. and Mrs. Brodrick), the Deputy-Mayor (Cx muncillor F. T. Reynolds, 
chairman, libraries committee), and members of the libraries committee. 

In opening the meeting, the Mayor said it gave him much pleasure, 
to welcome the members of that Association to Southport. In the 
Atkinson Free Library, as administered by Mr. Mills, they had a very 
fine educational centre. Of course it was not perfect—like all other 
Public Libraries it suffered through the limit on the rate; and if 
pressure could be put on Parliament to allow the rates to be increased 
for library purposes he thought it would be a very good thing indeed 
for all. 

Mr. E. A. Savage (President) moved a vote of thanks to the 
Mayor and to the libraries committee for their cordial welcome and 
hospitality, and spoke of the great value to be derived by visits to such 
libraries as that of Southport where members might see and study 
methods and systems other than their own. Mr. A. H. Edwards 
seconded ; and after the Mayor and thechairman of thelibrariescommittee 
had replied, the President moved into the chair and called upon 
Mr. E. C. Wie kens (Live rpool) to read his paper on “ The Child, the 
Book, and the Public Library.” 

One of the most serious problems, said Mr. Wickens, which 
called for immediate solution was that which concerned the future of 
the children ; and while the solution of that problem did not rest 
altovether in the hands of librarians—he thought much could be done 
by them towards its solution. The two main elements which the 
community must contribute to the lives of the children were ZLaducation 
and //affiness, and of these the more important was Happiness. <A 


childhood spent amid the irradiating influences of happy surroundings 
in which toys and games and pictures and books, and the spirit of 
kindliness are blended must inherently result in a char: icter both kindly 
and strong, a character the crowning beauty of which would be 
Greatness, but we had to reckon with the undercurrent influence of 


“Mean Streets”—that condition of life in which the ebb-tide had 
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receded and had carried away all beauty and hope, all toys and pictures 
and books, and in which even the semblance of happiness was buried 
“neath the dull and the drab and the depressing monotony of ugliness.” 
The great needs of the “mean streets” were toys and pictures and 
books—a triology of needs which formed the beaten road to happiness 
for all children ; and certain of those needs the library profession was 
in the position to supply. 

Mr. Wickens then spoke of the inestimable value of pictures, and 
referred to the experience of George Borrow as recorded in Lavengro, 
which, he said, was one of the most eloquent tributes to the awakening 
power of good pictures. Pictures not only gave pleasure and happiness 
to the child but jaid the foundations of education. As to the value of 
books, so much had already been heard on that subject that he would 
not enter into details ; suffice it to say that if the habit of reading pure 
literature were inculcated into the minds and souls of all children the 
destiny of the nation would be altered. Good books were the concen- 
trated essence of greatness, containing all the great thoughts which had 
inspired and moulded the world—a sufficiency of greatness indeed to 
re-ennoble and re-model the world. 

Dealing with the practical possibilities of Public Libraries in 
relation to children, Mr. Wickens gave details of the great work being 
done by the libraries of America. The problem which we in this 
country had to solve was not so great as that which confronted our 
American cousins; but it was our duty as a community to provide 
pictures and books as a means of Aapfiness in the early stages of the 
child’s life, and as a source of education throughout the child’s life, so 
that in the future, when maturity is reached, this product of happiness 
and education may take his part in the gradual uplifting of the world 
by contributing to its store some seed of Zhoughi; by passing on to 
others that essence of greatness which may be gathered by reading and 
thinking the thoughts of great men and women. 

Unfortunately, time would not allow a lengthy discussion, and after 
three or four members had expressed their views the President moved 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Wickens for his interesting and valuable paper. 
Mr. G. T. Vine (co-opted member, Southport libraries committee) 
seconding, referred to the tremendous amount of unselfish work done 
by librarians and assistants, and he warmly congratulated the members 
of the Association upon the very high tone of that meeting. He was 
thoroughly in accord with every item of the paper which Mr. Wickens 
had just read. 

Mr. F,. T. Mills, borough librarian, Southport, then gave an 
address on “ Some features of the Atkinson Free Library.” He briefly 
traced the history of the library from the adoption of the Public 
Libraries Acts in 1875, and gave interesting details of the actual 
working of the central department and its several branches. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Mills for his address and for having invited 
the Association to Southport was moved by Mr. Firth (Birkenhead). 
Mr. Cochran (Liverpool) seconded ; and the prox eedings concluded 
with a tour of inspection through the library. A. H. E. 
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THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


C N Wednesday, March 12th, at the the rooms of the Library 
Association, Bloomsbury Square, was held the monthly 
meeting of the Library Assistants’ Association. 

The chair was taken by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. C. Berwick 
Sayers) who explained that owing to the absence in America of 
Mr. Cedric Chivers who had promised to address the Association on 
the subject of bookbinding, the president (Mr. H. T. Coutts) had 
kindly volunteered to take the place of Mr. Chivers. Mr. Coutts 
opened his address by stating that Public Library bookbinding was 
conditioned by wear and durability; and gave an excellent résumé 
of the advantages and disadvantages of “loose” and “tight” backs ; 
machine and hand-sewing ;_ binding specifications and their anomalies, 
etc. He spoke of the mistaken practice of keeping too long in 
circulation books in publishers’ cases, and highly recommended the 
“ Reinforced bindings,” a specimen of which was on view at the 
meeting. Mr Coutts was of the opinion that art cloth was the best 
material for the binding of novels light in weight. 

An animated discussion followed, which, opened by Mr. Hayne 
(Hornsey) and contintied by Messrs Chambers, Moslin, Newcombe, 
Peach, Sandry, Sureties and Wright showed a considerable diversion of 
opinion on the various points brought forward. Votes of thanks to the 
Chairman and speaker concluded the meeting. 


LIBRARY STAFF CLUBS. 


T the Fulham Central Library on February, 27th, was held 
a social and business meeting of the Fulham Libraries Staff 
Guild. After light refreshments had been served the first 
business of the meeting was to elect a secretary to fill the place vacated 
by Mr. H. A. Sharp, who had been appointed recently to the Croydon 
Public Libraries, and also, owing to the resignation of Mr. A. H. 
Haworth from the editorship of the Journa/, to elect an editor. Voting 
having been proceeded with, the results were declared as follows :— 
Miss M. Gilbert as Hon. Secretary: Mr. W. G. Hawkins as Hon. 
Editor and Miss M. Marchant as Hon. Sub- Editor. 

During the course of the evening the President (Mr. W. S. C. 
Rae) on behalf of all the members of the Fulham Libraries staff 
presented Mr. Sharp with a suit-case. In making the presentation 
Mr. Rae expressed the general regret felt by all the staff at Mr. Sharp’s 
departure and wished him all success in his new position. 

The games for the second round in the various tournaments 
having been played the meeting concluded. 
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For STUDY AND RECREATION, 


Including 
LITERARY, EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, 
and all other subjects. 


Over a 1,000,000 volumes in stock. 


SECOND HAND at HALF PRICES! 
Catalogues Free. 


Library Replacements a Speciality. 
New at 25 per cent. discount. 
State Wants. 


Special Terms to Libraries. 
Books sent on approval. 


BOOKS BOUGHT: Best Prices given. 


W. & G. FOYLE, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 


LIBRARIANS will find it to their advan- 
tage to send us EARLY 
copies of lists of books wanted, especially for 


REPLACEMENTS. 
10,000 vols. of FICTION and JUVENILES. 
and 20,000 vols. of GENERAL LITERATURE 
suitable for Libraries. 

Our Speciality: 


Out of prints’ at reasonable prices. 


J. PRESTON & Co. 
77 Clapham Park Road, LONDON,S.W, 


rN. Brixton 1542. 


AMERICAN BOOKS 


Imported to Order. Shortest time 

Lowest rats. Sole Agents for “U.S. 
Catalogue,” 3rd Edn., ‘ Cumulative 
Book Index,’’ ‘ Keaders’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature,"’ Book Keview 
Digest,’ etc. TELEPHONE: 9525 City. 


The American Book Supply Co., Ltd., 
149, Strand, LONDON, W.C. 


Manual of Library Economy 
By James Duff Brown 8/6 net 


Library Classification and 


Cataloguing 


By James Duff Brown) 7/6 net 


Manualot Library Bookbinding 


By Henry T. Coutts and Geo. A. 
Stephen 76 net 


Manual of Practical Indexing 
By A. L. Clarke 5/- net 


Manual of Descriptive Anno- 
tation for Library Cata- 
logues. 


By Ernest A. Savage 5/- net 


Engineering & Metallurgical 
Books, 1907-1911. 


By R. A. Peddie 


76 net 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


GRAFTON Co., 
69, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 


DAY'S LIBRARY 


LTD., 
96, Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, 
LONDON, W. 


Recent Surplus LIBRARY 
BOOKS and others, at 
Greatly REDUCED Prices 


A CLEARANCE LIST of Popular 
Works of Travel, Biography, History, 
Fiction, ete., is issued Monthly, and 
may be had post free on application 
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A Card Catalogue without sufficient 
guides is like a country cross-road 
without a guide post 


The former causes delay and inconvenience to the consultant as the latter does 
to the traveller. 

Looking for a card in a cabinet with few guides is as tedious as looking for a book in 
an open-access library without shelf guides. Time is wasted in unnecessary turning 
over of other cards. Where the catalogue is split up into small divisions by means of 
guide cards, the reader can turn up a required card in a very short time. 
To obtain the full benefit from a Card Catalogue, a set of Guides should be used 
large enough to allow one guide to every fifteen cards. If you have an alphabetic 
catalogue of about 15,000 cards, you require an alphabetic set of 800 sub-divisions 
and 200 blank guides for special headings. If you have a subject classification, you 
require 1,000 blank guides, part with 4rd cut tabs for main headings, and part with 
ith cut tabs for sub-divisions. 


The inferiority of the ordinary guide 
for Library Catalogues 


The vital part of the guide card is also the most vulnerable. The tab, on which the 
heading is written or printed projects above the cards and bears the brunt of the 
hard usage to which every card catalogue is subjected. The ordinary guide tends 
to bend and soon becomes shabby and illegible. 


The Guide for the Catalogue 


The Libraco Xylo Tab Guide has a specially strengthened tab covered with Xylonite 
by an invented process. It will stand a very large amount of handling and will not 
show signs of wear even after several years of use. For written headings 
a specially prepared “ Matt” surface 

has been produced. It is easy to write on, and inscriptions can be erased 
subsequently, if necessary, without damage to the guide. 

For printed alphabetic headings transparent Xylonite is used, the printing being 
done on the card and the Xylonite applied afterwards. 


Samples will be sent on application 


Matt Surface Guides _... 8/0 per 
Alphabetic Sets ( 25 divisions) .. 2/0 per 
” 40 3 60 per 
” » ( 80 7/0 per 
” (130 12/6 per 
Specially Printed Guides --» 15/0 per 

Many thousand of these Xylo 

Tab Guides are in use in large 

Libraries and Institutions 


Libraco Limited 
62 Cannon Street 
London 


When writing to Advertisers please mention * The Library World.” 
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A RECORD OF MODERN LIBRARIANSHIP. 


Subscribers who wish to complete their sets of 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 


(The Independent Library Magazine) 


should do so at once, as a number of the volumes are 
rapidly becoming out of print. The increased prices of 
several of the volumes should be noted. 


LIST OF VOLUMES. 


BOUND IN CLOTH. LETTERED IN GOLD. 
Bound. Unbound. 


Vol. I. 1898-1899 Op. Op. 
| 1899-1900 o.p. o.p. 
1900-1901 (nearlyo.p.) 8/- 
» 1901-1902 Op. op. 
1902-1903 6/- 
» WIL 1904-1905 O.p. o.p. 
1906-1907 
» AL 1908-1909 (nearlyo.p.) 6/-  o.p. 
, KIL. 1909-1910 6/- = 
» 1910-1911 §/- 
» AIY. 1911-1912 


Indexes bound in with all volumes. 


The New Volume commenced with July. 


Issued Monthly, 6d. net. 
Annual Subscription, 7/0 post free. 


Specimen Copy sent post free on Application. 


GRAFTON & Co., 69, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
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